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Cellini and Vincenzo dé Rossi 


By RutH WeEpGwoop KENNEDY 
ODAY only the specialist has heard of Vincenzo de’ Rossi, where- 


as everyone who has heard of the Italian Renaissance knows the 
name of Benvenuto Cellini; yet on April 13, 1564, Rossi was chosen by 
Don Vincenzo Borghini to replace Cellini in an artistic task which Ben- 
venuto had hoped to perform himself. The evidence comes from a letter 
now in the Bibliotheca Parsoniana in New Orleans which was re- 
produced in facsimile in the last issue of this news letter.‘ A document is 
so precious in the art historian’s sight that it is always a comfort to have 
available a clear reproduction of the original. Checking the text of this 
letter against the translation which accompanies the facsimile, one can 
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ascertain that Mr. Parsons, the translator and proprietor, has mistaken 
an “el” for a “‘d” in the seventh line, so that “‘eletto” becomes “detto”’ ; 
he thus, by implication, inserts a gratuitous “a” before the “V.S.” (which 
he omits altogether); and, finally, he has ignored the pronoun “I(e)” 
before the “ha” in the eighth line. Furthermore, although Cellini per- 


force uses the forms of salutation current in the Spanish-dominated court 


of Florence and humbly kisses the prior’s hands, he does not “thank” 
Borghini for his decision, but simply accepts it; nor does he imply “Your 


Holiness”’—a title reserved for the pope—but “Your Lordship” by the 


letters “V. [ostra] S. [ignoria]” in the last line. The same error occurs — 
in the translation of the superscription in which the abbreviation — 
“S[igno]r” as been mistaken for the adjective “holy”—a quality which” 


Borghini would not have presumed to claim however genuine his re- 
ligious vocation. Cellini’s syntax is not always flawless, but in this case 
both his grammar and his calligraphy are clear. This corrected reading 
is in accord with earlier published transcriptions. In their edition of Cel- 
lini’s prose writings, Rusconi and Valeri quoted the letter in full? with 
the observation that although Plon?® believed that in transcribing the let- 
ter from the autograph copy which he had seen, he was bringing for- 
ward an unknown document, Tassi had already published it in 1829, 
copying it from the Codice Strozziano.* 

Although there is no overt reference in the text of the document to the 
project to which Cellini alluded, given its date, it has always been as- 
sumed that the letter referred to the preparations for the memorial serv- 
ice for Michelangelo which took place in 8. Lorenzo on Friday, July 14, 
1564.° Mr. Parsons makes the same assumption, but he has confused the 
secret funeral and burial of the purloined corpse of Michelangelo in the 
Buonarroti’s parish church of $. Croce on Sunday evening, March 12, 
1564 with the public ceremony three months later.® 

The letter has hitherto chiefly been used to confirm Vasari’s statement 
that, although Cellini had been elected by the Accademia del Disegno to 
the committee on arrangements for the obsequies, he had been ill from 
the beginning“ and so had not taken part in the affair. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with other documents scattered through various publications,® the 
letter does add one more note to the melancholy record of recurrent ill- 
health in Cellini’s later years. By his own account,” the same impediment 
prevented his participation in the festival apparatus for the marriage of 
the hereditary prince in the following year. 

But the letter provides more information than this, for it gives us a 
further glimpse of Cellini’s difficulties with his fellow-artists and his pa- 
trons in his later years.*? It is addressed to Don Vincenzo Borghini, Prior 
of the Innocenti, a littérateur greatly admired in his time for his facility 
as an “inventor” of programs for works of art, Duke Cosimo’s personal 
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appointee as acting president of the Accademia del Disegno and his in- 
termediary in most of his dealings with the artists of Florence. In his 
first sentence, Cellini complains to the prior that the information which 
he had legitimately requested as to the destination and size of the figures 
which he was to make has been delayed. If the letter is correctly identi- 
fied as pertaining to the funeral décor, it proves that the author of the 
Esequie is justified in attributing to Borghini the credit for the whole af- 
fair. The artists of the Academy might elect their illustrious executive 
committee—Bronzino, Vasari, Cellini and Ammanati—its members 
might make suggestions as we know Cellini did," and they might sit in 
places of honor in the nave of S. Lorenzo on the great day, but they 
could not determine either the arrangement or the dimensions of their 
work until they received instructions from the duke’s lieutenant. Bor- 
ghini’s own lieutenant in artistic matters was Vasari, who could be relied 
on to make drawing after drawing for any project, and the funeral plan 
may have been no exception.’* Vasari was absent from Florence in 
Arezzo at least from March 18 through the 28th,’* which might ac- 
count for the delay in sending Cellini’s instructions. That Cellini was 
jealous of Vasari we learn from the proposals he made for the catafalque, 
that he despised Vasari’s painting we learn from Lasca’s diatribe against 
the Duomo frescoes,’* that he was scornful of Vasari as the prior’s 
shadow we know from one of his own satirical poems;’° that Vasari 
should take precedence over him in anything relating to Michelangelo 
would naturally arouse his ire. Both artists basked in the reflected glory 
of their friendship with the great genius; both must have felt a right to 
priority in any honors paid him. It had been Vasari who had formally 
tendered to Michelangelo the invitation of the Accademia del Disegno to 
become its honorary president the year before his death, and it was Vasari 
who went to the customs on behalf of Lionardo Buonarroti to arrange 
for the surreptitious importation of the supposed bale of merchandize con- 
taining the coffin. Yet Michelangelo had praised Cellini’s bust of Altoviti, 
recommending to its proprietor that it be shown in a better light, while 
everyone knew that Michelangelo had blasted Vasari’s Cancelleria fres- 
coes with two brief words. 

However much resentment and disappointment Cellini may have felt 
over the delay which forced his retirement, its expression is carefully re- 
strained. Yet when we consider the person chosen to supersede him, we 
might have expected considerable asperity from this man who sometimes 
wrote even to the duke with indignation. Vincenzo de’ Rossi’s letters 
show him to have been uncouth in speech; his works show him to have 
been vulgar, tasteless and pretentious. The Boboli group of Theseus and 
Helen, which his contemporaries regarded as his capolavoro is both cold 
and lascivious. It had recently won him a place among Cosimo’s salaried 
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artists as the heir of Cellini’s inveterate enemy, Baccio Bandinelli. Fur- 
ther to aggravate Cellini’s dissatisfaction with the new candidate, Vin- 
cenzo and he were already at odds over the pulpits for the Duomo."® 
For Borghini the choice was natural and the change most welcome. 
Vincenzo whole-heartedly adopted Bandinelli’s maxim that expeditious 
work saves the patron time and money. And Borghini’s master, Cosimo, 
always wanted quick results. Both Borghini and Cosimo thought Cellini 
boastful and dilatory.1* He had always been a slow and careful worker, 
in love with all the technical aspects of his work. In an angry sonnet 
(XLII) he properly deplores the current insistence on speed as the death 


of art. But in 1564 Cellini’s slow tempo was less the result of the care he _ 
lavished on his work than of his own gradual disintegration, a decline 


which had been sensed as early as 1560 by Leoni in his acute comments 
on the battle of the giants.’® Cellini’s family affairs were in the wildest 
disorder and he had accomplished very little in the last half dozen years. 
In the next spring Borghini wrote Cosimo that he thought Cellini too 
old for the sort of work entailed by the wedding preparations, whereas he 
allotted to Vincenzo de’ Rossi a conspicuous share. Thus Cellini’s excuse 
that illness had prevented him from taking part was probably a euphem- 
ism. The same may perhaps be said for the letter under consideration. 


For it seems doubtful whether illness alone prevented Cellini from - 


attending the actual memorial service. There is some evidence that he 
was sufficiently irritated by the conduct of the whole affair to risk ducal 
displeasure by failing to put in an appearance. At a meeting on June 29 
to determine the date of the ceremony, Cellini and Francesco da San- 
gallo are both noted in the records of the Academy as absent, Cellini be- 
ing in the country.’® On the very afternoon of the funeral, Vasari wrote 
the duke, who was out of town, a glowing, Panglossian account of the 
morning’s proceedings,”® and he noted that the conspicuous absence of 
Cellini and Sangallo had caused considerable comment. The secretary of 
the Academy records their absence from the funeral as if it had been 
voluntary with an evasive “for whatever reason” —for which “rage and 
frustration” might easily be read. Sangallo’s reasons are less clear than 
Benvenuto’s. His father Giuliano had been the hero of Michelangelo’s 
youth, while his cousin Antonio had been Michelangelo’s bitter antagonist 
for many years, yet a personal resentment against the illustrious dead 
seems a less likely cause than the infirmity of agze—Francesco was 70— 
or pique at being passed over in favor of the younger Ammanati by the 
Academy itself as Cellini’s fellow representative of the art of Sculpture. 
Six weeks after the funeral a pamphlet was published in Florence by 
Giovan Maria Tarsia and dedicated to the painter Bronzino.?! It seems 
to reflect what its author and Lasca both regarded as an unseemly quar- 
rel over a question of precedence in the funeral procession. The repre- 
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sentatives of Painting (Vasari and Bronzino) seem to have been allocated 
a position on the right, leaving the less honorable left to Sculpture.?? In- 
cluded in the pamphlet is a brief essay by Cellini which reiterates his un- 
flagging belief in the pre-eminence of Sculpture over all the other arts. 
Cellini was well aware that the motif used in the funeral decorations of 
three interlaced circles symbolizing the equality of the arts had been 
adopted by Michelangelo as his personal device, and he also knew that the 
exhaustive discussion by Varchi fifteen years before of the issue of the 
hierarchy of the arts had been resolved by Michelangelo himself in a letter 
which gave the real pre-eminence to the artistic idea. Yet it is possible that 
this indignity to the art which he passionately admired was the culminat- 
ing frustration which kept Cellini away. 

But even if Cellini’s ideas and services for the funeral decorations were 
rejected, at least his substitute earned little honor for his part. He did not 
appear with Ammanati as a representative of Sculpture, and neither 
Vasari nor the author of the Eseguie mention him as a contributor. Vasari 
does, however, commend a pupil of Vincenzo’s, Ilario de’ Ruspoli, for 
his work for both the funeral and wedding decorations** without specify- 
ing what it was. Perhaps the agreement reached on April 13 was tem- 
porary and some other sculptor eventually replaced Vincenzo. 

And even if Cellini had been able to compete for glory with his col- 
leagues on this occasion as he wished to do, we might not now be able to 
see how he had honored his dead friend. The duke considered casting in 
bronze the perishable figures made for the catafalque, but nothing came 
of the project. For over two years they were stored in a room next to a 
stable until they were battered and dirty. One was given by vote of the 
Academy to Borghini, the others were sold.** The painter Santi di Tito 
who, as treasurer of the Academy, took charge of the sale, may possibly 
have acquired at this time one of the two oval relief portraits of Miche- 
langelo by Santi Buglioni which were placed just under the cenotaph, for 
when he built his house in the Via delle Ruote in Florence, he placed in 
the vestibule a large, oval stucco relief of Michelangelo holding the im- 
plements of the three arts which were the theme of the funeral décor. 
Adolfo Venturi first published the relief in Santi di Tito’s house as a 
possible Vincenzo de’ Rossi;*° but its style is quite unlike that of Vin- 
cenzo’s documented works of the period. The sculptor Santi Buglioni 
is known chiefly as the last exponent of the della Robbia tradition, but no 
identifiable works of his remain from the period after he became Tribolo’s 
assistant in 1529.°° Is it possible that after forty years of Mannerist tute- 
lage, the sculptor of certain figures on the Ceppo reliefs in Pistoia?’ might 
have produced such a portrait as this? 78 
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4Edward A. Parsons, “At the Funeral of Michelangelo,” Renaissance News, Sum- 
mer 1951. 

"Rome, 1901, p. 608, n. 33 the history of the letter is also given. 

®*Plon, Benvenuto Cellini, orfévre, médailleur, sculpteur. Paris, 1883, pp. 103-4. 
“A. Lorenzoni in his Carteggio inedito di D. Vinc. Borghini, Florence, 1912, p. 164 
states that the letter is also published in Bianchini’s edition of the Vita, Florence, 
1886, p. 505, but I have not been able to check this reference. 

5Cf. Milanesi’s edition of the Giunta publication of Esequie del divine Michel- 
angelo, Florence, 1875; Agostino Lapini, Diario Fiorentino, ed. Corazzini, 1900, 
under date of March 10, 1563/4. 

°The original error was made by Symonds in the Appendix to his translation of 
Cellini’s autobiography. He telescoped the first Florentine funeral, the election of 


the committee and the formal obsequies into a single event. Symonds’ account of ~ 


these events is, however, perfectly accurate in his Michelangelo, Il, pp. 325-330 
(3rd edition). Cellini must have attended the S. Croce service. Cf. Vasari, Vite, ed. 
Milanesi, Florence, 1881, VII, p. 402. 

"The Esequie specifies an ailment in one foot, ed. cét., p. 35. It cannot have been 
the gout which so frequently plagued Cellini, for he himself noted two years later 
his first attack in six years. Rusconi and Valeri, c#., p. 615. 

5No complete synthesis of Cellini documents has yet been published. A useful 
compendium is to be found in Rusconi and Valeri cit.; the chronology in Bacci’s 
edition of the Vita (Florence, 1901) is the most comprehensive but is admittedly 
incomplete. 

Cellini, Trattati dell’? Oreficeria e della Scultura, Florence, 1568, dedicatory — 
preface. 
The autobiography breaks off abruptly with a ee to Pisa in 1562, so the story 
of Cellini’s remaining nine years of life is fragmentary. For a sympathetic account 
of Cellini’s response to his hostile artistic environment in Florence cf. Kriegbaum, 
“Marmi di Benvenuto Cellini ritrovati,” L’Arte, 1940, pp. 3-25. 

"Gotti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1875, I, pp. 364-5. 

“In a letter to the duke of May 22, 1564, Vasari wrote as if the responsibility had 
been chiefly his (cf. Vasari, Vite, ed. cit; VIII, pp. 380-1; the Esequie, too, 
especially commends his assiduity in everything pertaining to the funeral). 

“Kallab, Vasaristudien, Vienna/Leipzig, 1908, pp. 114-5. 

“Carden, The Life of Giorgio Vasari, New York, 1910, p. 359. 

*[bid., p. 188. 

“Gaye, Carteggio, 1840, III, p. 107. Borghini was also in charge of this project, 
cf. Lorenzoni, Carteggio, cit., p. 168. 

“Carden, of. cit., p. 204. 

*Plon, op. cit., p. 235. 

Vasari, ed. cit., VII, p. 403. 

*[bid., VII, pp. 381-3. Vasari is usually commended for writing in a more tem- 
perate way of Cellini than Benvenuto writes of him, yet this hasty tale-bearing to 
the duke seems like deliberate sabotage. 

*Oratione o vero discorso di m. Giovan Maria Tarsia fatto nel? Essequie del 
divino Michel A. B., Florence, 1564. 

“I have not been able to trace Mr. Parsons’ statement that “two architects” . 
“walked” . . “first” . . “behind the coffin.” Michelangelo’s bones were not removed 
from S. Croce for the occasion. Cf. Lapini, Diario, loc. cit. 

Ed. cit., VI, p. 627. It is noteworthy that most of the actual work was done by 
the younger artists or by pupils of the major artists under their direction. One 
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contributor, Domenico Poggini, had formerly been a pupil of Cellini’s. 

* Gotti, of. cit., p. 368, n. 5. For the drawing of the catafalque attributed to 
Zanobi Lastricati, treasurer of the executive committee, cf. Steinmann, Die Portrait- 
darstellungen des Michelangelo, Leipzig, 1913, Tf. 73. 

*“Sconosciuto ritratto di Michelangelo”, L’Arte, 1938, N.S. 9, p. 369 and fig. 1. 
*Marquand, Benedetto and Santi Bugliont, Princeton, 1921. 

"Clothing of the Naked, Alinari 10254. 

*I was unable to consult Frey, Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, vol. 2, 
Munich, 1930, until after this note had gone to press. A letter of Borghini’s dated 
March 22, 1564 (p. 63) urges Vasari to hurry the plan for the funeral since Cellini 
is already angry and upset. A letter of April 8 (p. 69) further deplores the delay 
and states Borghini’s preference that the executants of the work should be chosen by 
the four deputies rather than himself, a responsibility which he must have under- 
taken by April 13. [Cf. discussion of funeral, ibid. pp. 36-44.] 


The Vernacular Tongue in 
English Education 


In the Spring issue of this newsletter T. M. Pearce and J. G. McMana- 
way discussed the question of whether or not instruction in the vernacular 
was given in English grammar schools of the Renaissance. I have been 
trying to answer this question for a good many years, and an article 
presenting my conclusions will appear in a forthcoming issue of Studies in 
Philology. It may be worth while to indicate the direction which my 
study has taken and in so doing to suggest the reason why a disagreement 
between Mr. Pearce and Mr. McManaway exists. It seems to me that 
that difference arises primarily not from an uncertainty as to what the 
facts are but from the difficulty of reconciling those facts with each other. 
For the evidence appears to point in different directions. 

It is clear, in the first place, that English writing during the Renais- 
sance was profoundly affected by the training given in the grammar 
schools. The point has been heavily stressed by such recent scholarly in- 
vestigations as those of IT. W. Baldwin, Donald Clark, Sister Miriam 
Joseph and William Crane. Second, it is equally clear that ‘courses’ in 
English literature and composition were not given in Renaissance gram- 
mar schools. And, as Mr. McManaway points out, school statutes of the 
time strictly forbade the boys to speak English in their lodgings or on the 
playing fields. Finally, it must be obvious that many of the most influen- 
tial humanists, from Petrarch on, thought it a worthy endeavor to foster 
vernacular literature. If Mr. McManaway rejects Mr. Pearce’s citation 
of Erasmus on the ground that the discussion concerns English practice 
and Erasmus was not English, it is necessary only to point to More, 
Cheke and Ascham, who were. 
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There appear to be two ways of making these facts cohere. If stress 
is put on the absence of ‘courses’ in English from the grammar school 
curriculum, the fact that students learned a great deal about English 
composition at school may be dismissed as an accidental effect of their 
training, not intended or even desired by their teachers. It must then 
follow that most sixteenth century English grammar masters. were too 
dull and too narrow to share the attitude of More, Cheke and Ascham. 
If, on the other hand, the evidence shows (as I think it does) that these 
teachers were not so dull and not so narrow, a new construction of the 
pieces in the puzzle becomes necessary. Grammar masters who believed 
that writing English well was a useful accomplishment must have tried 
to teach their students to write it well. On this hypothesis, it is not sur- 
prising that vernacular literary composition shows the effect of school 
training. Nor is it difficult to reconcile what is known about Renaissance 
school practice with such a hypothesis. The rule forbidding grammar 
school boys to speak English colloquially may be understood as an effort 
to force them to speak Latin and Greek in ordinary conversation, very 
much in the fashion of the Berlitz and other modern methods of teaching 
the practical use of foreign languages. If this was its intention, the rule 
constituted no bar to instruction in formal or literary composition in the 
vernacular. Such composition was inevitably called for as an integral part ~ 
of the process of translating into the classical tongues or out of them, the 
process which was the staple activity of Renaissance grammar schools. If 
the master thought English composition a valuable study, therefore, he 
could choose to teach it. If he didn’t, he wouldn’t. The crux, then, is the 
attitude of the teachers of grammar. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY William Nelson 


Report of The Warburg Institute 
By G. BING 


T is hardly possible to single out from the activities of the Warburg 
Institute those pertaining to Renaissance studies in their narrower 
sense, for the Institute is devoted to the study of the classical tradition in 
all periods and forms in Mediterranean civilisation. Furthermore, those 
researches which are ostensibly concerned with late antique, early Chris- 
tian and mediaeval periods in Europe and the Near East, have a potential 
bearing on the problem of the Renaissance: either methodically, in so far 
as they throw light on problems of survival and revival; or materially, in 
so far as they deal with preliminary phases of developments which may 
come into the open only in the centuries generally called Renaissance. 
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The general title of the public lectures given at the Warburg Institute 
during the past session was ‘Revivals of Learning.’ The subject was de- 
liberately limited to revivals of learning before the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century. The lecture most immediately bearing on Renaissance 
studies proper was that of G. Billanovich, who is continuing his investiga- 
tion of manuscripts of classical authors owned by Petrarch (cf. RN I, 
44). A detailed study of the Livy manuscripts owned and annotated by 
Petrarch will appear in the forthcoming Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, Vol. XIV (1951). In his lecture Mr. Billanovich 
traced in a more general way the passage of classical texts from cathedral 
and monastic libraries such as, for instance, Chartres or Monte Cassino, 
into private libraries of the first generation of humanists. In this process a 
number of men, whose names are less generally well-known, emerged 
as very important intermediaries. Mr. Billanovich established the principle 
that future editors of classical texts will have to pay more attention than 
they have been used to do to manuscripts of the fourteenth century—a 
great number of variants, which up to now have very often been traced 
hypothetically to an unknown or lost older original, stem from Petrarch, 
whose influence on the constitution of classical texts, such as they have 
been transmitted to us, can hardly be overrated. 

Among informal talks, which are held at the Institute about once a 
month during term-time, mention may be made of John White’s talk 
on the perspective of Donatello’s reliefs, in which he proved that their 
gilding and silvering were also used for the creation of space. Antonio 
dalla Pozza of Vicenza spoke on Palladio, with special reference to the 
Teatro Olimpico. This opportunity was used for the showing of Mr. 
dalla Pozza’s and Licisco Magagnato’s excellent film of the Teatro 
Olimpico at the Ministry of Education’s cinema. Some of these talks have 
been on subjects which will be elaborated in their later stages into books 
or papers to be published by the Warburg Institute. The Teatro Olim- 
pico, for instance, will be the subject of an article by Mr. Magagnato on 
its architecture, in the Journal of the Institute, Vol. XIV (1951); and 
Donald J. Gordon (cf. RN III, 38) is planning a book on the relation 
between the Accademia Olimpica and the Teatro Olimpico, referring 
especially to its first performance, Oedipus Rex, and basing his results on 
newly discovered documents. This connection between informal talks and 
the research projects of the Institute was especially apparent in a talk by 
William Heckscher (cf. RN II, 61) on ‘Renaissance Interpretations of 
the “Boy with the Thorn” in the Light of Mediaeval Tradition.’ Mr. 
Heckscher is, with Mrs. Phyllis Bober, engaged on the preliminary work 
for a Census of Antique Works of Art Known to Renaissance Artists, 
in which it is planned that all relevant information in photographs as well 
as literary references should be collected. This project is still in its early 
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stages, and further details of it will be given when the work is more ad- 
vanced. In time it is also hoped to enlist the help of a wider circle of 
interested scholars. 

Other work in progress related to Renaissance studies includes Charles 
Mitchell’s book, The Role of Classical Coins in the Renaissance, and Miss 
Frances Yates’ research on Giordano Bruno, Alessandro Perosa of the 
Scuola Normale Superiore in Pisa is, during his necessarily sporadic visits 
to the Institute, engaged on a transcript and elaboration of Giovanni 
Rucellai’s Zibaldone which Conte Bernardo Rucellai has generously 
allowed the Warburg Institute to have photographed. Mr. Perosa has 
barely started on this work, but it can already be said that when it is al 
completed it will throw some interesting light on the mind and education 
of a type of man who had just begun to rise to political power about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

The course for History Honours students of the University of London 
on the Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy has continued. G. Billano- 
vich, Herbert Weisinger (cf. RN III, 54) who is at present a Senior 
Research Fellow at the Warburg Institute, and Felix Gilbert of Bryn 
Mawr College have each given one or two classes on special subjects. 

As regards forthcoming publications, Apes and Ape-Lore in the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance by H. W. Janson (cf. RN IV, 20) will 
appear in the summer of 1951. Miss Nancy Lenkeith’s Dante—Italian 
Humanist is in the press, and will be published as a Supplement to 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies. It is hoped soon to receive in manu- 
script P. O. Kristeller’s Iter Italicum—a handlist of humanists’ manu- 
scripts including collections of letters and miscellaneous writings, drawn 
from libraries and provincial collections in Italy. The third volume of 
Fritz Saxl’s Catalogue of Astrological and Mythological Illuminated 
Manuscripts of the Latin Middle Ages, dealing with the manuscripts of 
London, Oxford and Cambridge, has gone to press, aided by a subsidy 
from the Bollingen Foundation (cf. RN I, 55). This volume will be 
very much larger than the first two volumes. Following the deaths of the 
two original authors, it has been checked and made ready for the press by 
Harry Bober. Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. of Edinburgh are 
going to publish an English translation of the second revised edition of 
the book by Erwin Panofsky and Fritz Saxl originally entitled Diirers 
‘Melencolia P. The present book, Saturn and Melancholy, will be about 
three times as large, and has been done in collaboration with Raymond 
Klibansky (cf. RN I, 42). It concerns the literary and iconographical 
tradition of the planetary domination of the four temperaments from 
classical times to the seventeenth century, and especially the notions ulti- 
mately embodied in Diirer’s engraving. The book is particularly explicit 
on the subject of Marsilio Ficino’s notion of the melancholy temperament, 
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which engenders men of genius—a notion which came to Diirer through 
the mediation of Agrippa of Nettesheim’s Occulta Philosophia. The In- 
stitute itself will publish two volumes of unpublished Lectures by Fritz 
Saxl, delivered to various audiences mainly during the last twelve years 
of his life. Themes of particular interest to Renaissance scholars are 
elaborated in several lectures; for example, those on Renaissance astrol- 
ogy, humanism and art in Venice from Guariento to Titian, the Capitol 
as a symbol of the Imperial idea, mediaeval and Renaissance encylo- 
paedias, and Diirer’s and Holbein’s attitude towards the Reformation. 


THE WARBURG INSTITUTE 


Notes on Publications 


The Mulliner Book, ed. Denis Stevens. (Musica Britannica, Vol. I; 
publ. for the Royal Musical Association by Stainer and Bell) London: 
1951. XVI and 97 p. 

English musicology is fulfilling an obligation of long standing by the 
publication of the new series Musica Britannica which will take an im- 
portant place besides the monumental editions in other countries. It is 
planned to publish a selection from the rich treasure of English music so 
far insufficiently covered by reliable editions. It would be worth con- 
templating to include also material that was published before in unsatis- 
factory manner, for example in Tudor Church Music. The series, which 
is under the general editorship of Professor Anthony Lewis, will contain 
a number of volumes that will be of special interest to the scholar of the 
Renaissance. The first volume which appeared on the occasion of the 
Festival of Britain is one of them. It presents a 16th-century manuscript 
long since known by reputation rather than by its contents, It is a com- 
monplace book that Thomas Mulliner, organist of Corpus Christi College 
in Oxford, compiled for his own use. The collection is remarkable for 
its varied and comprehensive contents ranging from organ arrangements 
of secular part-songs and dance music to sacred compositions on a plain- 
song, English anthems, and settings of psalm tunes. A special section with 
music for cittern at the end of the manuscript has been excluded from the 
publication though it would have been interesting to have this part too. 
The music testifies to the highly developed keyboard technique in Eng- 
land even before the visit of the Spanish master Cabezén in 1554, and 
shows certain characteristics of keyboard style which were to be sys- 
tematically developed in the later school of English virginalists and organ- 
ists. The purpose of the present collection was evidently a liturgical one 
as compositions on plainsongs form by far the largest group. Many of 
these organ settings were performed alternatim with the plainchant sung 
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by the choir, as can be gathered from the fact that only certain versets of 
the Te deum or the Magnificat are set. Not all of the pieces are identified 
by title, and certain plainsongs present problems. What is listed in the 
edition as Nos. 59-62 obviously belongs together as one piece (versets 
from the T’e deum) and perhaps even No. 58 should be included though 
the cantus firmus is definitely not the usual chant of the Te deum. An- 
other question is raised by the In nomine No. 23. This piece elaborates a 
repetitive psalmodic plainsong which has apparently nothing to do with 
the melody of Gloria tibi trinitas. The title might very well be an error of 
the scribe. 

The edition is provided with an index to the manuscript, a list of con- 
cordances, and a succinct critical commentary. Both in external appear- 
ance and in editorial care the volume makes an excellent impression. The 
reading of the manuscript is meticulously observed and clearly recog- 
nizable as such, and at the same time the edition is usable for practical 
performance as the note values have been reduced and the necessary 
editorial additions have been made. Unlike many another editor Mr. 
Stevens has treated the difficult question of editorial accidentals with skill 
and discretion. He has not been afraid of the clash of simultaneous cross- 
relations, so characteristic of English music, and has not edited them out 
of existence in places where they are plainly intended (see No. 35, 15). 
Indeed, he may have leaned over backwards occasionally and edited some 
into existence (No. 90, 2 and 5). Many of the secular pieces still remain 
to be identified as to composer (some have Italian and French titles). The 
Galliard No. 2 has been transcribed in 34 time, but a transcription in 
6/4 would be advisable here as it would bring out much more clearly 
the constantly shifting hemiola rhythm of the harmony and also the fact 
that the piece comes very close to being a variation on a ground (only the 
first double measure of the bass is slightly changed as the variations prog- 
ress). A similar, if less convincing, case could be made for No. 12 which 
should perhaps be barred in 6/4 with upbeat. The editor promises us a 
historical commentary to be published in a separate volume. Such com- 
mentary will certainly be needed as the music can be understood only in 
its historical context of which too little is known at present. It would be 
well if the commentary would include also the plainsongs on which so 
many of the compositions are based. The editorial committee of Musica 
Britanmca and the editor of its first volume are to be congratulated on a 
successful beginning of what promises to be a major contribution to 
musical scholarship. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Manfred F. Bukofzer 


George Clark Sellery. The Renaissance, Its Nature and Origins. Madi- 
son: ‘The University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. 296 p. $3.75. 
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Professor Sellery insists that his book is an essay, not a history. Its scope, 
compression, and interest make it, also, an excellent little guidebook to 
the Renaissance. ‘The author’s thesis that the Revival of Learning was 
not the major impetus of the period scarcely merits the emphasis which 
he gives it because the theory is so generally accepted today. ‘The real 
seminal force,’ he says, ‘was the natural effort of men to achieve a more 
abundant life . . . by applying their wits to problems which required, and 
admitted of solution’; but he does not make clear why this vigorous and 
successful application of wits to problems occurred exactly when it did 
occur, a matter certainly of interest. The book, otherwise, is an amaz- 
ingly well-balanced, vigorous, and entertaining pin-point review of the 
great period. Nor is it without passages of especial interest, such as the 
defense of Plato, the pleasantly written chapter, ‘Discoveries and Inven- 
tions,’ and the several fine vignettes of significant figures. Least happy, 
perhaps, is the chapter on ‘the fine arts’, with its complete neglect of 
music, which might have yielded the author admirable evidence. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA Jewel Wurtzbaugh 


Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

October 1950-May 1951. Lectures on Revivals of Learning 
April 28, 1951. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 

July 11-13, 1951. Oregon Renaissance Institute 

September 5-8, 1951. English Institute 

March 1952. George Chapman Symposium 

Spring 1952. New England Renaissance Conference 


LrectTurEs ON REVIVALS OF LEARNING 


Warburg Institute, University of London, October 1950-May 1951. 
The lecture by G. Billanovich on ‘The Rediscovery of Classical Texts by 
the Humanists of Petrarch’s Generation’ is discussed in the Institute’s 
Report elsewhere in this issue. Other lectures were devoted to: Late 
Hellenism; Age of Bede; Alfredian Revival; Revivals of Roman Law; 
Monasteries and Schools in the 11th and 12th Centuries; Empirical 
Trends in the 13th Century. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 


University of North Carolina, April 28, cf. RN III, 11. Morning ses- 
sion, J. Max Patrick (University of Florida), chairman. English Drama: 
J. Wilson McCutchan (Queens College), ‘Covetousness in The Castle 
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of Perseverance;? I. B. Cauthen, Jr. (Virginia), ‘Certain Printing 
Methods in the Shakespeare First Folio;”? Arthur D. Matthews (Univer- 
sity of Miami), ‘William of Tyre and Heywood’s Four Prentices of 
London, John Milton: Calvin C. Smith (Duke), “The Prolusions and 
Milton’s Conception of the Poet-Sage;’ Nathaniel H. Henry (Rich- 
mond), ‘Milton’s Rejection of Pagan Wisdom;’ Almonte Charles 
Howell (North Carolina), ‘Where is Milton’s Rib?’ Afternoon session, 
Brady R. Jordan (Duke), chairman. Continental Authors: Charles R. 
Hart (Emory), ‘Ronsard and Nature;’ Allan H. Gilbert (Duke), 
‘Machiavelli and the Comic Spirit.’ General Topics (English) : Richard 
Jente (North Carolina), “Tilley’s Dictionary of the Proverbs in England 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ;? R. C. Simonini, Jr. (East 
Carolina Teachers College), “The Scope of Italian Studies in Renais- 
sance England.’ English Authors: Fredson C. Bowers (Virginia), “The 
Allegory of the Nymph’s Well in The Faerie Queene, Book II;’ Clifford 
P. Lyons (North Carolina), “The Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Corio- 
lanus ;? William M. Blackburn (Duke), ‘Lady Magdalen Herbert and 
Her Son George.’ Evening session, George R. Coffman (North Caro- 
lina), chairman. W. L. Wiley (North Carolina), “The Renaissance 
Gentilhomme;’ William Haller (Folger), “God’s Englishman: Milton 
and the Heroic Theme.’ 


OREGON RENAISSANCE MEETING 


University of Oregon, July 11-13, 1951, cf. RN IV, 20. Paul O. Kris- 
teller (Columbia) spoke on several aspects of the Renaissance: ‘Philos- 
ophical Movements in Italy,’ ‘Lay Religious Tradition in Italy,’ ‘Music 
and Learning,’ “The Origin of the Modern Notion of Art,’ ‘Italian Uni- 
versities,” “Latin and the Vernacular in Italy.” Ray Nash (Dartmouth), 
“The Renaissance Book as a Vehicle for Literary Transmission and as a 
Work of Art.’ Francis J. Reithel (Oregon), “The Maturation of Science: 
1200-1600.’ 


EnG.LisH INsTITUTE 


Columbia University, September 5-8, cf. RN IV, 21. At this year’s 
meeting advance sheets from the forthcoming Studies in Bibliography, 
Vol. IV, 1951-1952, were distributed. These contained several lectures 
from last year’s session on ‘Some Principles for the Editing of Texts’ (cf. 
RN III, 59), among them G. I. Duthie’s ‘The Text of .. . Romeo and 


Julie? and J. G. McManaway’s ‘Some Bibliographical Notes on Samuel 
Daniel’s Civil Wars.’ 


GEORGE CHAPMAN SYMPOSIUM 


University of Reading, March 1952. The list of speakers is not yet com- 
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plete but will include Frances Yates, Peter Ure and D. J. Gordon. ‘Any 
American scholars interested in Chapman who happen to be in England 
at this time will be made very welcome if they care to attend the meet- 
ings, which will probably last for two or three days. Reading is very 
easily reached from both London and Oxford. Inquiries should be sent to 
Professor D. J. Gordon, Department of English, the University, Read- 
ing, Berks.’ 


New ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Harvard University, Spring 1952, cf. RN IV, 21. The title of the Con- 
ference will be ‘Science in the Civilization of the Renaissance.’ Part I: 
Science; among the speakers will be Professors Zirkle and Temkin. Part 
II: Humanities as influenced by Science; with papers by Professors Sin- 
gleton and Panofsky. Exhibits planned so far include one of cartography 
at the Fogg Museum, one of books on alchemy at the Houghton Library, 
and one of early scientific instruments at the new Allston Burr Lecture 
Hall. Inquiries should be addressed to John Coolidge, Fogg Art Museum, 
at the University. 


Projects &? News 


LITERATURE 
Robert P. Adams (University of Washington). The history of early 


humanist social criticism, particularly relating to ideas on war and peace. 
Recently at the annual MLA meeting, Section on Spenser, Mr. Adams 
read a paper on George Gascoigne, which was ‘a step-by-step analysis of 
the evidence and reasons for doubting a thesis supported by C. I’. Prouty 
(Yale), who holds that for Gascoigne’s “Adventures of Master F.J.,” 
published in the . . . Flowres (1573), “a true understanding of the 
merits rests upon a realization that it is an account of actual events, told 
by one of the chief participants.” The conclusion reached was that there 
is more than a reasonable doubt that such a thesis is certainly valid. The 
story in consequence may be seen substantially as an imaginative creation, 
in which any raw materials from actual life have gone through the trans- 
forming process by which art is created. If so, Gascoigne should be seen 
as a more notable artist than has hitherto been generally thought—as the 
English prose writer who first found the way to create a tale of con- 
temporary life which should induce the reader to suspend disbelief and 
to feel that an imaginative arrangement was indeed life itself.’ This paper 
is intended for publication. 


Amy M. Charles (Westminster College). A study of the poetry of 
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Ralph Knevet. Most of the material pertains to the 17th century, but 
of particular interest to Spenserians will be the discussion of A Supplement 
of the Faery Queene in three Bookes Wherein are allegorically described 
Affairs both military and ciuill of these times. This was finished Anno 
Dm. 1635. This poem, in three books of twelve cantos each, had usually 
been attributed to Robert Jegon until C. Bowie Millican published his 
findings in RES, XIV (1938), establishing Knevet as the author. 
Margaret R. Richter (Los Angeles). A study of “‘Hermaphroditic 
deities in Spenser and their allegorical relationships.’ “These include (1) 
Dame Nature (the goddess Natura), symbol of the fundamental repro- 


ductive power of nature, and the “great-grandmother” of all things, a — 


conception more comprehensive than that of Venus; (2) Venus, symbol 
of fertility, the “great mother,” patroness of marriage and foster-mother 
of Amoret; (3) Hermaphrodite, a wedding-god, a mystical symbol of 


marriage, appropriately used by Spenser in regard to Amoret and Scuda- — 


more in the cancelled stanzas; (4) Cupid (Eros and Anteros), Spenser’s 


Cupid in the masque approaching Anteros or the avenger of slighted — 


love, and constituting a symbol of cruel and sadistic love; (5) Isis, an- 
other mother goddess, also patroness of marriage, partner of Osiris (Jus- 
tice and Equity); (6) Genius (Agdistes) or Genius A, symbol of gen- 
eration (offspring), to whom falls “the care of life” and Genius B, the 
second aspect of Genius, “the foe of life,” “pleasure’s partner,” a wine 
symbol (the vine being a symbol of fruitfulness). Such figures represent 
hermaphroditic ideas. Amoret (natural affection) stands in allegorical 
relationships with Venus, Cupid, Hermaphrodite and Genius A. Brito- 


mart [perfect chastity, forming a triple idea with Amoret (assailable - 


chastity) and Belphoebe (ascetic and unassailable chastity) and the mean 
between the two] stands in relationship with Isis. To the hermaphroditic 
deities (Nature, Venus and Hermaphroditus are so designated by Spenser) 
should be added the related hermaphroditic idea of the twins (1) 
Amoret and Belphoebe and (2) Ollyphant and Argante (representing 
two aspects of the same vice). Spenser’s acquaintance with hermaphro- 
ditism includes hermaphroditic worms in the Nile mud. He was using 
primitive deities and materials. Among primitive peoples hermaphrodites, 
twins and triplets are found as priests, shamans and “‘medicine-men”.’ 

Storia e Letteratura. The following books on Renaissance subjects by 
American authors appear on the list of forthcoming publications of 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura in Rome: Ernest H. Wilkins, The Mak- 
ing of the Canzomere and other Petrarchan Studies (in press) ; Edward 
Williamson, Bernardo Tasso (in press); Paul Oskar Kristeller, Essays 
on Renatssance Thought and Letters; George B. Parks, The English 
Traveler to Italy, 2 vols. (the Middle Ages and Renaissance, to 1650). 
The same publisher has already issued Werner P. Friederich, Dante’s 
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Fame Abroad (1350-1850), published in America by the University of 
North Carolina Press; and Earl Morse Wilbur, 4 Bibliography of the 


Pioneers of the Socinian-Unitarian Movement. 


MUSIC 
American Institute of Musicology (cf. RN IV, 25). Armen Cara- 


petyan writes: “This autumn we shall issue a volume of Dufay contain- 
ing the masses Se la face ay pale, L’>homme armé, Ecce ancilla domini, 
Ave regina caelorum and, as Appendix, St. Gothard; Vol. I of the 
Gombert Opera omnia, the masses Da pacem, Sancta Maria, Beati 
omnes, Je suis desheritée; Fascicle 1, Vol. I of Clemens non Papa, 
Opera omnia (the mass Misericorde); Fascicle I of Vol. I of Antoine 
Brumel, Opera omnia (the mass L’Homme armé). Probable issues for 
this autumn are Volume IV of Willaert, Opera omnia (5 voice motets) 
and Vol. I of the edition in four volumes of Claude Lejeune Airs 
(1608). In “Corpus Scriptorum de Musica” we shall issue the second of 
the series, Aribo, de Musica and we shall inaugurate the series “Studies 
and Documents” by a work on the Mediaeval Cymbala.’ 

Edmund A. Bowles (77 Glen Road, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass.). A 
study of the iconography of musical instruments in the Middle Ages and 
early Renaissance, particularly in the northern geographical regions of 
Europe. ‘I am investigating both visual and literary sources pertaining to 
symbolism of instruments. Evidence shows that the classification of in- 
struments into “haut” and “‘bas” (shrill vs. soft) was taken to mean 
sacred and secular as well. This is such a new field that I should welcome 
correspondence with other scholars.’ 

Giovanni Coperario was the Italianized form of the name under 
which the English musician John Cooper (1570-1627) is best known. 
The ms of his treatise Rules How to Compose, now in the Huntington 
Library, is to be published this December in a facsimile edition by Ernest 
E. Gottlieb, Beverly Hills, California. The introduction and commentary 
will be by M. F. Bukofzer (whose review of Musica Britannica appears 
elsewhere in this issue). ‘Of particular value are the numerous musical 
illustrations which constitute the main body of the treatise and which 
clarify some of the peculiar idioms found in the music of the English 
madrigalists.’ 

Revue Belge de Musicologie, cf. RN III, 56. Vol. IV (1950, fasc. 
3-4) contains an article by H. Federhofer, ‘Etats de la chapelle musicale 
de Charles V (1528) et de Maximilien (1554).’ Also reviews by 
Charles van den Borren, of W. Apel’s French Secular Music of the Late 
Fourteenth Century; of J. Chailley’s Histoire musicale du moyen age; 


of Machaut’s Ofera, Vol. II, ed. G. de Van; of Ockeghem’s Works, 
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Vol. II, ed. D. Plamenac; of Capella, fasc. I, ed. H. Besseler, cf. RN 
III, 55; of E. Pancaldi’s and G. Roncaglia’s La Cappella Musicale del 
Duomo di Modena, dal 1583 al 1604; and of D, de’ Paoli’s Monte- 


verdl. 


VISUAD- ARTS 


Kunstchronik (cf. RN IV, 27). The issues of May-September 1951 
contain: (1) a necrology of Hans D. Gronau. Following his book on 
Orcagna and Nardo di Cione, 1937, Gronau’s publications appeared in 


the Burlington Magazine, viz.: Vol. 86, ‘Jacopo di Cione’s San Pier ~ 


Maggiore Altarpiece: A Reconstruction’; Vol. 90, a review of F. Antal’s 
Florentine Painting and its Social Background; Vol. 91, ‘Ercole Ro- 
berti’s “Saint Jerome”’; Vol. 92, “The Earliest Works of Lorenzo 


Monaco.’ (2) An announcement of the revival of the year-book Miin- _ 


chner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, whose appearance had been in- 
terrupted since 1939. The first volume of the new series, 1950, contains, 
among others, articles on Diirer, Riemenschneider and Altdorfer. Sche- 
duled for publication in 1951 are: L. H. Heydenreich on the sources of 
Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting; O. B. v. Wiilfingen on an unknown 
work of the young Rafael; W. Lotz on oval architecture of the 16th 
century in Italy; W. Ueberwasser on portraits of the sons of Hans Hol- 
bein; P. Halm on architectural drawings from the circle around Altdor- 
fer. (3) A report on the exhibit, ‘Mostra della Scultura Lignea nella 
Campania’, held in Naples in 1950-1951, with a catalog of 217 pages 
and 100 plates. The exhibit raises interesting questions as to the import- 
ance of Giovanni da Nola and as to the influence of Spanish sculptors on 
the Neapolitan tradition. (4) A notice of a Westphalian collection with 
important representations of the brothers Hermann and Ludger tom 
Ring. (5) Reviews of Rodolfo Pallucchini’s La Giovinezza del Tin- 
toretto by D. Westphal and of Theodor Miiller’s Alte bairische Bild- 
hauer .. . bis Hans Lemberger by L. Fischel. (6) A notice of the re- 
opened municipal collections of Karlsruhe. To the works of Griinewald, 
Baldung-Grien, Holbein and Cranach in this collection have been added 
several important accessions, notably a heretofore unknown altar by 
Friedrich Herlin in seven panels, ‘early works of the highest quality of 
execution and almost perfect preservation, which will be dealt with fully 
in the next volume of the Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst? 
(7) A review of Alfred Stange’s Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, Siidwest- 
deutschland in der Leit von 1400 bis 1450, Berlin, 1950, by Peter 
Strieder. The volume deals extensively with Lukas Moser, Konrad Witz 
and the master of the Wurzach altar. It also points to Constance as an 
important center of art, heretofore not sufficiently appreciated. 
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Leonardo’s approaching quincentennial makes itself felt in various 
ways. At Harvard his work as a scientist will be the subject of a con- 
ference, cf. RN IV, 21. An exhibit of models of his inventions, shown in 
New York in September, is now making a tour of other Cities, cf. IV. Y. 
Herald Tribune, September 30. And one of Leonardo’s drawings was 
recently acquired by the N. Y. Metropolitan Museum at Sotheby’s in 
London. It is a study, in black and red chalk, of the head of the Virgin in 
the Louvre’s ‘Virgin and Child with St. Anne.’ According to the news- 
papers of June 8 this will bring the number of Leonardo’s drawings in 
this country to five, namely four at the Metropolitan and one in the John 
Nicholas Brown Collection of Providence. 

Ruth W. Kennedy (Smith College) continues her work on Titian in 
Rome (cf. RN I, 62). This summer she pursued her studies in Europe 
on a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 


Library News 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 

Among the Library’s recent acquisitions 
(cf. RN III, 72) are over four hundred 
incunabula and XVith century books. 
The collection of French political pam- 
phlets, from the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries, for which a checklist was 
published last year (cf. RN III, 49) 
has grown by another seven hundred 
titles, in part through the purchase of 
the unusual material brought together 
by Professor G. Hanotaux. In the field 
of political and historical literature of 
the Renaissance, which has been culti- 
vated by the Library for some years, 
rare works and editions relevant for 
England as well as for the entire West- 
ern continent have been added. Among 
unusual early books acquired in 1950 
are: 


Italy 

Donato Acciaiuoli. Expositio Ethicorum 
Aristotelis. Florence, 1478. (Still- 
well A 15). 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Auree 
epistole. Antwerp, 1509. (Wouter 
Nijhoff, I 1723). 

Giovanni Francesco Pico. Liber de pro- 
videntia Det. Novi, 1508. 


Liber de veris calamitatum causis 


nostrorum temporum. Mirandola, 
1519. 

France 

La Bible .. . Neuchatel, 1535. (“Bible 
de Serriéres’’, first French Protestant 
version). 

Geoffroy Tory (trans.). Cebes . 
Avec trente Dialogues... de Lucian. 


Paris, 1529. (Bernard, Tory ,19091 
85-7). 

Spain 

Boccaccio. Libro que tracta de las illus- 
tres Mugeres. Sevilla, 1528. (First 
Spanish XVIth cent. ed.). 

Agustin de Zarate. Historia del descu- 
brimiento y conquista del Peru. Ant- 
Wwerp, 1555. 

England 


Erasmus. Praise of Folie, trans. Th. 
Chaloner. London, 1549. (First 
Engl. ed.). 

Thomas More. Ufofia, trans. R. Robyn- 
son. London, 1551. (First Engl. ed.). 

James Mason. The Anatomie of Sor- 
certe. London, 1612. 

Milton. Areopagitica. London, 1644. 
(First ed.). 
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Various 


Terentius. Comoediae. Milan, ca. 1475- 
7. (Proctor 7407, BMC VI 795). 
Aesopus. Appologi . . . cum additioni- 

bus .. . Sebastiani Brant. Basle, 1501. 
Theodorus Gaza. Introductivae Gram- 
matices .. . (Greek). Paris, 1512?. 
Olaus Magnus. Historia de Gentibus 
Septentrionalibus. Rome, 1555. (First 
ed.). 


Music 


Giacopo Gualla. Papie Sanctuarium. 
Pavia, 1505. 
Nicolas Volcyr. Co- 

logne, 1508. 
Juan Bermudo. Declaracion de instru- 
mentos musicales. Ossuna, 1549. 
Nicola Vicentino. L’antica musica ridotta 
alla moderna prattica. Rome, 1555. 


Opus Aureum. 


NEw York PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Reserve Division 
Acquisitions since our last report (RN 
II, 51) include: 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Acominatus, Nicetas, Choniates. Della 
Historia . . . Delle Cose Del? Im- 
perio Di Costantinopoli Libri VII 
i Venetian m5.62- 


Agrippa von Nettesheim, Heinrich 
Cornelius. . . . De Incertitudine & 
Vanitate Scientiarum & Artum... 


Parishisnst 53 

Bebel, Heinrich. Iz Hoc Libro Con- 
tinentur Haic Bebeliana opuscula 
noua & adolescentiae labores... Ar- 
gentorati, 1512. 

Benjamin b. Jonah, of Tudela. Itsn- 
erarium ... Ex Hebraico Latinum 
factum Bened. Aria Montano inter- 
prete. Antverpiae, 1575. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. De casibus virorum 
illustrium. Strassburg, Georg Husner, 
ca. 14.75. 

Bonardo, Giovanni Maria. La Minera 
Del Mondo . 

A second installment of the Library’s 
recent acquisitions will be reported 
in the next issue, Winter 1951. 


. . Venetia, 1589. 
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